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ABSTRACT 


EMPOWERING COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FOR SERVICE IN THE 


LOCAL CHURCH 


by 


Sheridan D. Nelson 


United Theological Seminary, 2006 


Mentors 
William Curtis, D. Min. 
Lance D. Watson, M. Div. 
The objective of this project is to develop a model which involves college students in the 
work of the local Church. The methodology used to test this hypothesis was a qualitative 
research method including a pre-survey and post-survey developed by this writer. The 
results of the model demonstrated that participants had a new awareness of the stages of 
spiritual development, ability to identify themselves in the process of spiritual 
development, and an enthusiastic commitment to become involved in the work of the 
local church. The model proved to be a viable tool for increasing spiritual awareness and 


involvement. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this project was to develop a model that involved college students 
in the work of the local church. The problem the writer addressed is as follows: an 
increasing number of college students attending corporate worship but their lack of 
involvement in the ministry of the local church. 

The project focus was to design a model that would make students aware of the 
spiritual maturation process that leads to greater participation in the work of the local 
church. The writer designed a training model that examined the stages of development in 
the life of Jesus. The writer explored five distinct stages evident in His life. 

I. The Starting Point: Jesus in the Temple 

II. The Turning Point: Jesus at Baptism 

III. Place of Contemplation: Jesus’ period of Temptation 
IV. Transition to Authenticity: Jesus’ Affirms His Mission 
V. Emergence Period: Jesus the Man & Ministry 

The writer’s objective for exploring the stages was to: examine the stages of 
development in the life of Jesus, allow students to identify themselves in the 
developmental process, and to cultivate understanding and deepen commitment to 
Christian service. 


The research project is comprised of the following six chapters: 


Chapter 1 presents the area of ministry with information on the candidate and the Church. 
Chapter 2 presents the literature review and theoretical foundations. 

Chapter 3 presents the theological, biblical, and historical foundations. 

Chapter 4 presents the methodology and the design of the model. 

Chapter 5 presents the implementation of the model, the data collection process, data 
analysis, design of the model, and results of the model. 

Chapter 6 presents the writer’s reflections on the findings of the model, it includes 
recommendations for future studies and the effect the project had on the writer and the 


context. 


The Bibliography and Appendixes are included at the end of the study. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Candidate and the Church 


Upon graduation from Mulberry High School, the writer attended Norfolk State 
University. The reason he chose Norfolk State was because he and his cousin always 
wanted to attend the same university and that is where his cousin wanted to go; besides 
that he states he “was ready for a change” from the Florida environment and wanted to 
get away to something different. So the writer decided to come up North, as the 
Floridians would call it. He was excited to be away from home for the first time. The 
writer states that he will never forget when his parents brought him to school. Having 
secured him in his new home, which was Scott Hall on the college campus, and as they 
were preparing to make the journey back home, his father pulled him to the side and said, 
“Son, Iam very proud of you and just remember what I sent you up here for.” 

That was an emotional moment in the writers’ life because for the first time he 
felt that his father released him to be a man. The freshman year was almost a repeat of the 
writers’ high school days. That year he attended every party he could and enjoyed all 
campus life had to offer. It was at the midterm Betiod when grades came out that he 


received a wake up call. He received the phone call that he knew was coming from his 


parents wanting to know what in the world was he doing. They gave him a semester to 
get his act together and after that they never had anymore trouble out of him with grades. 

During the writers’ sophomore year, he really began to transition away from the 
party scene and hanging out enjoying campus life in that way. He found himself settling 
down and becoming more involved in religious life. The writer states that “It’s funny 
when he looks back, no matter how late he partied on the weekend he always found 
himself in church on Sunday.” It was just normal for him to always be in church on 
Sunday. During sophomore year he really began to feel the calling of God upon his life. 

In the midst of a Revival, while the Word was going forth, it became clear God 
had called him to preach. For the first time he was certain and comfortable with this call. 
When he returned from church that night he called his parents and had a long 
conversation explaining what had just happened to him. They stayed on the phone for 
hours that night just talking about God and how He works. His father encouraged him to 
become involved in a local church where he could begin to grow and gain experience. It 
was at that time that the writer joined Union Bethel in Chesapeake, Virginia where the 
Pastor was Rev. John Guns. He was one of the youngest pastors in the area and we soon 
became friends. While attending Norfolk State he became the campus minister and held 
several offices for religious organizations on campus. He was very involved in church 
and doing well in school things were coming together in his life. 

The first real job the writer had in ministry was working with LifeWay Ministries 
as a Camp Director for their summer programs. He says this was his first real job because 
he actually received a paycheck. All the other jobs and positions were for him to gain 


exposure and experience; at least that’s what he was told. 


As the writer continued to matriculate through Norfolk State he continued to grow 
in ministry as well. He became noted for youth days, youth revivals, lock-ins, and 
workshops through out the area. He also served at Second Calvary and Abyssinia Baptist 
Church in the youth ministry. He continued this path until he graduated from Norfolk 
State with a Bachelor of Science degree. After graduating his parents wanted him to 
obtain a full time job, but the writer had the hunger for ministry and had been exposed to 
the Virginia preaching culture. All he had his sights on was attending Virginia Union 
University to pursue his Masters of Divinity Degree. His parents did not finance this 
pursuit, which he understood; they had his sister to put through school. His convictions 
and faith were so strong about this that he knew God would make a way for him. 

God began to prove Himself in so many ways that it began to validate for him that 
he was on the right path. Second Calvary awarded him a scholarship and he became the 
intern for the Baptist General Convention of Virginia in Richmond, Virginia, where the 
home office is located. During his seminary experience he was like a sponge soaking in 
everything from his professors, especially Professor Miles Jones who taught homiletics. 
He was growing and loving every minute of it. 

The writer states that the “seminary experience seemed to go by so fast.” One day 
he looked up and he had received another degree in hand. At the same time he was now 
working for the Baptist General Convention full time as the Director of Youth and Young 
Adult ministries, His formative years in ministry were spent doing denominational work, 
and the writer states “he thanks God for that.” It allowed him the opportunity to gain a 


variety of perspectives on what ministry could and should be. 


The five years that he spent at the Baptist General Convention were some of the 
most exciting and challenging times of his life. It was during this time that he married his 
college sweetheart Jodi Lynn Cox of Chesapeake, Virginia and they began to build a life 
together. He was traveling and training laity on youth ministry, teaching, preaching, and 
enjoying the fruits of his young ministry. It was during this fruitful season that the writer 
was faced with the biggest challenge of his life. 

Having to sit by the bedside of his father and having to literally watch him die 
was a tough pill to swallow. It was during this time, that he found himself wrestling with 
God trying to make sense of this matter. It was at this time the writer learned some 
valuable lessons. He states “to this day his father’s death continues to teach him about 
those who suffer for the sake of Christ.” Through this experience his relationship with 
God was strengthened and he was matured both as an individual and as one who 
proclaims God’s Word. 

During the time he was dealing with the loss of his father, he and his wife 
received the news from their doctor that they were going to be parents. He later 
discovered that he was going to be the father of a baby boy. It was also during this same 
time he really began to feel God shifting him from youth ministry. The writer states that 
“he had served faithfully as Director of Youth for about five years and really began to 
feel the desire to Pastor.” All the while he was having these feelings that God was 
orchestrating the next phase of his life. 

The writer received a call early one Monday morning from Mrs. Qunicey Guns. 
She said she and her husband had being praying about who would succeed them as 


Pastors of the Abyssinia Church and God had showed them him. He was speechless and 


immediately entered a period of fasting and praying for the next month to really hear 
from God on this decision. 

Several months later the Abyssinia Church extended an invitation for him to 
preach, and shortly thereafter a meeting was called between the leadership and him, 
During this meeting they discussed his views and theological feelings on ministry and 
also on pastor and congregation relationships. The writer felt the meeting went well and 
they must have also because in December of 2001, he was extended the invitation to 
serve as the second Pastor of the Abyssinia Baptist Church. He was delighted and so was 
his wife being that she was from the Hampton Roads area. It was amazing to see how 
God was bringing all this together. He went from the loss of his father to having a new 
wife and baby and now a new church. Looking back, God had already prepared this path 
for him, but was just waiting for him to get in line with His plan. He had served at 
Abyssinia during his college years at Norfolk State and now he was returning there to 


serve as Pastor. 


The Abyssinia Baptist Church 


On the first Sunday in August 1962, a small band of believers assembled in 
worship. They assembled for the purpose of establishing a fellowship whereby they 
would be free to worship God according to the dictates of their hearts. The organizer of 
this fellowship was the Reverend Lawrence Smith, and this small band of believers called 
themselves the “Abyssinia Baptist Mission.” Reverend Smith struggled to provide 


leadership for this mission from August of 1962 until the summer of 1967 before he 


accepted the pastorate of a Church officially organized and recognized by the Baptist 
Church Association. 

It is evident that this mission never forgave Reverend Smith for leaving because 
he is never again mentioned in the Abyssinia Mission. After Reverend Smith left, the 
Mission was without a pastoral leader for approximately six months. Mother Maggie 
Walston was influential in providing spiritual presences during the 6 months that the 
Mission was without a pastoral leader. Her family was one of the core families that kept 
this mission together. Though the mission was facing many trials, Mother Walston kept 
them in prayer, study, worship, and giving to the poor. Even today, members of the 
congregation often talk about the hours that this group would spend in prayer and intense 
worship. This type of worship and commitment to prayer would become a foundation 
from which this mission group would build upon. 

While the mission continued to meet, Mother Walston developed a friendship 
with Mrs. Quincey Guns who was serving with her husband, the Reverend Frank Guns, 
as associate minister at the Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church in Norfolk, Virginia. These two 
ladies spent countless hours in prayer and conversation about God. These meetings 
continued until one day Mother Walston asked Mrs. Guns if she would encourage her 
husband to share the Word with the Mission. Through the consistent efforts of Quincey 
Guns, her husband was prompted to share the Word of God with this group. 

Reverend Guns often tells the story that “it never was my intent to stay with this 
group. I was just granting my wife’s wishes. I was in pursuit of an organized church.” As 


Reverend Guns began to share the Word of God a connection was being formed. While 


this struggling mission group enjoyed the powerful and energetic preaching of Reverend 
Guns, they began to sense a feeling of new excitement and promise about their future. 

After a few months, the congregation extended an official call to Reverend Guns 
to serve as their Pastor. He agreed on one condition; that this group would not remain a 
mission any longer but would move to officially organize as a Baptist Church. They 
agreed, and on the fourth Sunday in October 1967, Reverend Frank Guns became their 
pastor. 

On December 1, 1967, the mission group, located at 1248 East Olney Road in 
Norfolk, Virginia, was officially recognized as a Baptist Church. This event marked a 
new beginning for this Church, and it immediately began to flourish. In March 1968, the 
church relocated to its present site in the Park Place neighborhood of Norfolk. They saw 
potential for growth and an opportunity to do ministry to the residents of this 
neighborhood. Shortly after they moved they purchased a small frame building, which 
needed extensive repairs. This building would become the new place of worship. On 
Easter Sunday of 1968, the congregation entered into their newly renovated building and 
26 people were added to the group of ten. The 1970s proved to be exciting years. During 
these years, the members made improvements to the exterior and interior of their 
building, began a building fund drive to liquidate the mortgage, developed a church 
constitution, and established a host of ministries to meet the needs of the congregation 
and community. 

During the 1980s, the church continued to thrive. They burned the buildings 
mortgage and became debt free, began another building fund drive for a new sanctuary, 


established the Outreach Ministry to meet the physical needs of their transitioning 
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community, became a voice for social change, and became a place where the common 
person could experience spiritual transformation. 

By the late 1980s and early 1990s, Abyssinia Church continued to flourish in the 
Park Place community. It has become intimately known in the community for its outreach 
and community efforts and has developed the reputation of being a friend and a safe 
haven for the less fortunate. Also during these years, Abyssinia proved to be trailblazers 
due to its strong presence of women in ministry. The Church ordained two female 
deacons and appointing Mother Quincey Guns as Co-Pastor which proved to be a 
milestone. . 

The turn of the 21st century has marked new beginnings for the Abyssinia 
Church. After 34 years of ministry Pastor and Mother Guns decided to retire. Upon their 
retirement, a new pastor was called to lead Abyssinia into new uncharted territory. 

Also around the turn of the century, many changes began in the city of Norfolk 
began a major revitalization effort to return Park Place to a thriving middle-class 
community. In addition to the revitalization efforts, the community is witnessing the 
expansion of Old Dominion University. Additionally, Norfolk is home to one of the 
largest military ports in the country. The changing dynamics of the community and the 
presence of their youthful pastor have contributed to the continued growth of the 
Abyssinia Church. Over the last two years, the membership of this church has doubled 
from 200 to 400 causing Abyssinia to be the fastest growing church in its community. 

Many stories are told about the formative years of Abyssinia when the members 
would engage in intense prayer services. It was through these prayer gatherings that this 


church was founded. Even today, prayer is an essential ingredient of the Church life; the 
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most well attended services are the prayer services. The monthly intercessory prayer 
services, the anointing services, and the in-home New Years Day prayer groups mark this 
faith communities understanding about their relationship with God. 

What is evident among this community is that the members of the congregation 
believe they are called to a love relationship with God that is manifested through the 
Church and extended to the community and the world. At the heart of this Church is a 
commitment to be an expression of God’s love, which is clearly stated in the Church’s 
motto “we are a church in the heart of the community, with a heart for the community.” 

Because of this commitment to be an expression of God’s love, Sonhip isa 
premiere passion of this community. The belief is through worship, humanity can touch 
the heart of God, which causes God to respond to us. This response of God is our 
understanding of His will, which directs the Church in all her efforts. It is evident even 
from the physical structure of Abyssinia that there is a passion for worship. 

When the Church relocated to Park Place, not much attention was given to 
educational space; the concentration was on a place to worship. The belief was that once 
the worship facility was secured then everything else would be an out-growth of worship. 
The place of corporate worship became the major hub, which fueled all ministry efforts. 
Even now in the present facility, there is a lack of educational space, causing worship to 
continue to be the central passion of this faith community. 

Abyssinia reflects the model of churches portrayed in the Book of Acts which is 
the foundational scripture emphasized with new members when they become a part of 
this church. The theology of this congregation is best seen through its passion for 


worship, prayer, and fellowship. During the periodic gatherings for fellowship there is an 
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energy present that flows throughout the congregation. Corporate meal gatherings 
normally draw large attendance and generate a church-wide spirit of serving and sharing 
together. Observers can really sense the heart of Abyssinia during such events as the Fall 
Festival, Community Thanksgiving Dinner, Family and Friends Weekend, and our 
monthly food distribution ministry. The commitment for this congregation to be Disciples 
of Christ can be experienced weekly during worship services. When the congregation 
recites the Mission Statement (The Mission of Abyssinia Baptist Church is to make 
disciples of Jesus Christ) and the Vision Statement (Our Vision is to strive to live in the 
will of God and to demonstrate the love and life of Christ within the Community. 
Through the sharing of the Gospel, it is our desire that persons will know God’s purpose 
for their lives, exercise the power made available through Christ, become partners in the 
ministry of transformation, and be able to live practically as a disciple of Christ) the sense 
of commitment and community can be felt. One principle of the Abyssinia Church is the 
belief that because they are called to a love relationship with God through Jesus Christ 
they are made suitable for this relationship with God through their consistent pursuit of 


becoming Christ like and the unconditional love of God. 


Social Composition of Abyssinia Church 


When Abyssinia relocated to the Park Place section of Norfolk in 1962, the 
community was becoming an interracial middle-class neighborhood. As years continued 
to pass, the neighborhood began to experience what many inner city communities 
experienced in the early years, “white flight.” The Park Place community began to take 


on anew profile, which gave Abyssinia greater opportunity to minister to the residents. 
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The congregation of Abyssinia has been mainly composed of “blue-collar” and 
some “white-collar” parishioners. It has been a church with a reputation of being a place 
for the common person. The influence this church has had in the community and the 
Norfolk area has not come from the status of its members but largely due to the 
commitment of this faith community to be an expression of God’s love. This has won the 
Abyssinia Church support from its community and other influential establishments. 

Presently, the face of Abyssinia is beginning to change due to the City of 
Norfolk’s major revitalization efforts in the community. This is causing the community to 
return to a thriving middle-class neighborhood. Slum apartments, drug houses, and old 
frame houses are being demolished. They are being replaced with senior apartments, 
university apartments, and single-family housing. 

The changing face of the neighborhood is having a positive effect on the church. 
Currently, Abyssinia is experiencing its largest growth season in its history. The 
membership has doubled in two years, causing the face of Abyssinia to become younger 
and creating a larger ratio of “white-collar” parishioners. Figures 1 through 3 illustrate 


the current demographics of the church. 


Fig. 1. Membership by Age: Abyssinia Baptist Church 
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Fig. 2. Membership by Gender: Abyssinia Baptist Church 
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Fig. 3. Membership by Marital Status: Abyssinia Baptist Church 


Park Place Community Profile 


Park Place is an older neighborhood originally developed at the turn of the 20th 
century. Although the neighborhood has experienced distress, which is common to inner 
city neighborhoods, it is strategically positioned to once again become a viable 
neighborhood. The Park Place neighborhood in 1990 contained approximately 8,800 


persons, or 3.4% of Norfolk’s population and approximately 3.7% of its housing stock.' 


Location 


Norfolk is a central city. It has been called the hub or heart of Hampton Roads. 
Norfolk is located at the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay and the center of the Mid-Atlantic 


coast. Chesapeake Bay is north of Norfolk and Hampton Roads Harbor is to the west. 


' Jennifer Lau, Park Place Community Profile: A Norfolk, Virginia Neighborhood (Norfolk, VA: 
Melanet, 1998), 7. 
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Norfolk is only about 90 miles southeast of the state capitol and 185 miles southeast of 
the nation’s capitol. 

Park Place is located about two miles north of downtown Norfolk. The area 
encompasses the subdivisions of Kensington, Virginia Place, Old Dominion Place, Villa 
Heights, and Park Place. Also encompassed within the area are Lafayette Park, the 
Virginia Zoological Park, and St. Mary’s Cemetery. 

Park Place is minutes from downtown, a U.S. naval base, a medical center, 
Norfolk State University, Old Dominion University, and will soon have Old Dominion 
University’s electronic village as an immediate neighbor. Park Place occupies a strategic 
location within the city and is at the hub of a chain of neighborhoods forming vital links 


in the City’s development strategy.” 


Climate 


The following information reflects some climatological data about the Norfolk 
area. Norfolk’s climate is considered one of the most desirable by the National Weather 
Service because it is south of the normal path of winter storms originating in the higher 
latitudes and north of the usual track of hurricanes. The area’s mild climate and year- 
round ice-free ports are a major advantage to the Norfolk economy.’ 

July — warmest month 

Average daily minimum temperature 69.9F 


Average daily maximum temperature 86.9F 


"Ibid. 


3Ibid. 


January — coldest month 
Average daily minimum temperature 31.7F 
Average daily maximum temperature 48.1F 


The average annual precipitation is 36 inches. 


Population Demographics 


Norfolk is the second largest city in the state (Virginia Beach has the largest 
population). Population decline began in the 1970s with the flight of the white middle 
class during the days of court-ordered school bussing. Between 1990 and July 1997, the 
city lost nearly 32,000 residents, a 12.2% decline and the largest drop in Virginia, 
according to U.S. Census Bureau estimates. While officials blame military downsizing 
for most of the decline, some residents also suspect that the city’s approach to 
redevelopment was a contributing factor. 


Table 1 
Hampton Roads Population 


City Population 
Chesapeake 210,834 
Hampton 146,878 
Newport News 181,647 
Norfolk 248,727 
Poquoson 11,844 
Portsmouth 99,617 
Suffolk 73,515 
Virginia Beach 439,467 


Williamsburg 11,605 
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The median age for Park Place according to the 2000 census is 28.3 years, slightly 
older than the City of Norfolk’s 27.4 years. Thirty-five percent of the Park Place 
population is under the age of 20 compared with the citywide average of 28%. There are 


921 children under the age of 5 and 2,185 school-aged children in Park Place. 
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Fig. 4. Population by Age: Hampton Roads Area 


Income Demographics 


While living conditions are generally poorer in Park Place, residents have fewer 
resources to improve them. Park Place residents have a low per capita income; it is about 
60% of the average per capita income.* The median family income for Park Place and the 
city increased in 1969 and dropped in 1979. 

The City of Norfolk experienced an increase of income in 1989 while the Park 
Place census tracts continued to decline. The median family income had declined from 
approximately $20,000 in 1969.to $17,000 in 1989. Park Place residents earn 


approximately 65% of the city’s median. 


4U.S, Census Bureau, Census Tract Data from Census 2000: Norfolk, Virginia (2000) [database 
online]; Available from http://www.norfolk.gov/Planning/census_2000_tract_data.pdf, Internet. Accessed 
2 October 2006. 
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PP (west) PP (east) Norfolk Virginia 


Fig. 5. Median Family Income 


Overview of the Current Economic Picture 


The regional economy has remained strong due to the number of government and 
military facilities and the continued influx of population and employment opportunities. 
Major Norfolk industries include port related industries, finance, manufacturing, 
shipbuilding and repair, military, education/medical services, conventions/tourism, and 
retail. The City is the headquarters for Norfolk-Southern Corporation, the nation’s fourth 
largest railroad, and houses the regional headquarters for all of Virginia’s largest banks. 
There are over 200 manufacturing firms in Norfolk and ten of the states major private 
employers.’ 

“Downtown Norfolk has undergone an extensive transformation over the last 15 
years and serves as the business, financial, medical, and cultural hub for Southeastern 
Virginia and Northeastern North Carolina. The following major developments have 


revitalized the area during this time period.”* 


*Tbid., 4. 


SThid., 5. 
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Major Developments 


Norfolk continues to grow and show signs of prosperity. Year after year the scenery 
changes and new and exciting establishments can be seen sprouting all around the 
downtown area. 


e The $13.5 million Waterside Festival Market place attracts millions of visitors 
each year and is a major development (Norfolk Profile). 


e Harbor Park is home to the Norfolk Tides “AAA” Baseball team of the New York 
Mets and seats 12,000 and offers a waterfront view (Norfolk Profile). 


e The Marriott Hotel and Norfolk Waterside Convention Center: 90,000 sq. feet. 
Freemason Harbour residential Area 

e World Trade Center expansion: Main Street Tower, Dominion Tower 

e The Omni International Hotel 

@ The Harrison Opera House 

e Tidewater Community College Campus 

¢ Town Point Park 

e The National Maritime Center: Nauticus 


e Eastern Virginia Medical School 
Summary 


There are several factors, along with the changing dynamics of the ministry at 
Abyssinia, which point to several challenges that will and are currently impacting the 
future development and growth of this church. One obvious challenge that this ministry is 


undergoing is the need for new leaders that will be able to partner with the pastor to 
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ensure that the vision and mission is moving forward under the new ministry paradigm. 
There is also a burning need to create a process that will nurture and develop next 
generation leaders who will be equipped to lead in the work of the Kingdom of God. I 
believe if a model is developed to equip and nurture the next generation leaders it will 
make for a more effective ministry. Without creating this, the future of ministry support 


for Abyssinia will be dismal at best. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


Prophetic Preaching to the Post Modern Culture 
Theoretical Foundations 


Peter made his appeal to them and with many other words he urged 

them, saying, “Save yourselves from the punishment coming on 

this wicked people!” Many of them believed his message and were 

baptized, and about three thousand people were added to the group 

that day. They spent their time in learning from the apostles, taking 

part in the fellowship, and sharing in the fellowship meals and the 

prayers. (Acts 2:40-42, GNV) 

The art of preaching continues to be a fascinating discipline, and continues to 
serve as God’s primary method for communicating with His people. It is through the task 
of preaching that an estranged humanity hears the voice of God and is called into a 
relationship with God through Jesus Christ, then is empowered with the Holy Spirit to 
fulfill the will of God and maintain a responsible relationship with God. 

As it relates to preaching prophetically to a postmodern culture, calling the 
present generation to a relationship with God is the challenge of our times. Preaching 
prophetically means that the preacher understands what God has said using the scripture 
as his/her authoritative source. Then the preacher builds upon what God has said through 


scripture and communicates what God is saying to the present generations, thus making 


the sacred scripture relevant to each generation. 
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The challenge with making the gospel relevant to each generation is that the 
preacher finds as he/she is communicating the Word of God, several subcultures exist 
within the congregation and with every subculture the message means something 
different. The preacher has to properly understand what the text has meant and is saying 
now, use effective rhetorical skills, and understand the various subcultures present in the | 
congregation. 

One contemporary homiletician, who has long recognized the significance of 
culture for preaching and who has written extensively about preaching in the African 
American tradition, is Henry H. Mitchell. In his book, Black Preaching: The Recovery of 
a Powerful Act, Mitchell focuses upon the unique dynamics of preaching within the 
African American church tradition in America.’ Taking the subcultural dimensions of 
African American societal and congregational life seriously, Mitchell contends that the 
success of black preachers has been in large part due to their ability to preach, 
theologically and socially, in a style consonant with the subculture of their hearers. 

In The Recovery of Preaching: The Recovery of a Powerful Act, Mitchell states 
“Whether in the Black ghetto, the affluent suburb, or the uttermost parts of the earth, the 
deepest and most meaningful cultural heritage of persons must be identified, respected, 
and built upon . . . Preaching that makes meaningful impact on lives has to reach persons 
at gut level, and it is at this level of communally stored wisdom and cultural affinity that 


such access to living souls is gained.” 


‘Henry Mitchell, The Recovery of Preaching: The Recovery of a-Powerful Act (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1990), quoted in Lenora Tisdale, Preaching as Local Theology (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 1977), 21. 


"Henry Mitchell, The Recovery of Preaching: The Recovery of a Powerful Act (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1990), 31. 
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For the effectiveness of preaching to. a postmodern culture, the preacher must 
build upon the text and bridge the text so that it becomes relevant to today’s culture. Then 
the preacher must blend The Word so that it addresses the various subcultures that exist 
within the congregation. 

Walter Brueggemann states that the biblical text and its meanings never simply — 
exist; they are always being produced through the engagement of a community with that 
text. From the initial canonical formation of the text, to its interpretation by the preacher, 
to its reception, and hearing by the congregation meaning is being created and recreated. 
Thus, the sermon is not an act of reporting on an old text; rather it is an act of making a 
new text visible and available. This new text in part is the old text, and in part is the 
imaginative construction of the preacher, which did not exist until the moment of 
utterance by the preacher.’ 

The ability of making a new text visible and available is what makes preaching 
effective in this postmodern culture. It calls for greater sensitivity and creativity on behalf 
of the preacher to make the gospel message relevant. I would agree with Richard Eslinger 
who states in the beginning of his book, The Web of Preaching, that preaching is in the 
midst of a remarkable renewal in our churches.* 

With the influences of the media, mega-churches, multicultural congregations, 


and national conferences, preaching is being reinvigorated all across the country. In a 


*Walter Brueggemann, “The Social Nature of the Biblical Text for Preaching,” in Preaching as a 
Social Act, ed. Arthur Van Seters, 143, quoted in Lenora Tisdale, Preaching as Local Theology 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1977), 22. 


“Richard Eslinger, The Web of Preaching: New Options in Homiletic Method (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2002), 11. 
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time of multiple services and multiple locations of a congregation, the demands are much 
greater for the preacher to develop clear, connected, and succinct thoughts. 

Eslinger sites Paul S. Wilson who states in The Four Pages of the Sermon: A 
Guide to Biblical Preaching, that it is important for the preacher and the congregation to 
have some sense of unity in the presentation.> Wilson suggests that the preacher be 
guided by six signs moving toward sermon composition. They include: one text from the 
Bible to preach, one theme sentence arising from the text, one doctrine arising out of that 
theme statement, one need in the congregation that the doctrine or theme sentence 
addresses, one image to be wed to the theme sentence, and one mission.° 

Wilson says to think of the sermon as the event of moviemaking and immediately 
the notions of mobility and visual support are introduced. This thought of moviemaking 
guides this process from beginning to end. To further help understand this notion, he uses 
the example of the webpage, which brings together moviemaking and the script. This 
definitely is an image that can be understood in today’s high tech society.’ 

As preaching audiences are becoming more high-tech it is important for the 
preacher to incorporate technology within the sermon. To incorporate mobility and visual 
support within the structure of the sermon will increase the relevance of the sermon, 


especially with a post-modern generation. 


Paul Scott Wilson, The Four Pages of the Sermon: A Guide to Biblical Preaching (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1999), 38, quoted in Richard Eslinger, The Web of Preaching; New Options in Homiletic 
Method (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2002), 201. 

Tid. 


"Ibid., 207. 
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A biblical classic example of prophetic preaching to varying subcultures is Peter’s 
declaration in the book of Acts. Here Peter boldly draws upon the Old Testament text and 
begins to interpret the text in their mist. Having full knowledge of what the text meant, 
Peter now begins to make the Old Testament prophecy relevant to his audience. 

Peter eloquently addresses the significance of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
and makes it relevant to his audience. His ability to be effective in communicating this 
message to such a diverse audience can be attributed to several elements. These elements 
have been discussed by Paul Wilson and are couched in the passage within Acts 2. 

The elements which comprise effective preaching according to Paul Wilson are 
the biblical text, theological task, and rhetorical skill. According to Wilson, the sermon 
needs to be grounded in a text of Scripture that is the source of authority and authorizes 
the preacher to speak. Secondly, the sermon should include grace, here God’s actions are 
proclaimed and God’s grace in Christ is named. The third element of the sermon relates 
to the language, the communication.* 

These elements help create a theological focus and provide structure and 
movement in the sermon. These elements can be a guide to greater creativity and 
imagination, for they provide specific focus for creative endeavor that helps prevent 
imagery from becoming excessive, stories from going astray, and doctrines from 
becoming mere turbid discourses. 

It is vitally jiapartant that the preacher remain focused when preaching to the 
postmodern generation. The challenge with preaching to postmoderns is their need for 


entertainment; because of their social norms, postmoderns are heavily influenced by 


SThid., 208. 
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technology and media. The preacher must use these means of communication with 
integrity so that the gospel message does not become another means of entertainment for 
postmoderns. 

When the Word of God has been effectively communicated, it should have the 
same results that Peter experienced in Acts 2. When Peter prophetically preached the 
message of Christ on that day, persons from varying subcultures were compelled to 
Christ, and their lives were radically and drastically transformed. 

Many of them believed his message and were baptized, and about 

three thousand people were added to the group that day. They 

spent their time in learning from the apostles, taking part in the 

fellowship, and sharing in the fellowship meals and the prayers. 

(Acts 2:41-42) (GNV).- 

This project focuses on the process of assimilating and discipling postmoderns 
after effective prophetic preaching has occurred. Though numerous studies have been 


done on the discipleship process, this project will focus on the unique process of 


discipling postmoderns, particularly college students. 


Guiding Assumptions 


The writer will be guided by the following assumptions: 

1. The writer believes that God is the ultimate expression of love and demonstrates 
His love through His son Jesus Christ. We are called into a love relationship with 
God that is manifested through the Church and extended to the community and 
the world. 

2. When entering into a love relationship with God, worship should become the 


premiere passion of the believer. The belief is through worship, humanity can 
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touch the heart of God, which causes God to respond to us. This response of God 

is our understanding of His will, which directs the believer in ail efforts. 

3. The writer believes that because we are called to a love relationship with God 
through Jesus Christ we are made suitable for this relationship with God through 
our consistent pursuit of becoming Christ like. 

4. The writer believes that the Church is still God’s primary institution of 
transformation, as persons pursue becoming Christ like and are empowered with 
the Holy Spirit transformation is possible for all generations. 

Brian C. Stiller states that “this shift called ‘postmodemity’ is away from previous 
philosophical underpinnings to something quite different, ideas that fundamentally alter 
how we think about what is true. Although there is a growing debate over what these 
words mean and their respective values, there is a widely held consensus that the theories 
of the modern era are no longer taken as the only basis on which truth is to be learned or 
life is to be lived.” 

It is important that preachers understand this shift in cultural thinking and become 
adept at using Jesus’ parables as windows through which the interested and even the 


disinterested can peer. 


The Church and the Campus 


In today’s society many facets of the church’s thought and life are being 
reexamined in light of worldwide social revolution, new cultural situation, and the impact 


of theological and Biblical studies. Ecclesiastically everything seems to be up for grabs. 


Brian Stiller, Preaching Parable to Post Moderns (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2005), 1. 
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Nowhere is this reappraisal more vital than within the area of religion and higher 
education. It is in this area that the church and culture confront each other. It is in that 
microcosm of the world known as the modern university.'° 

It is in the halls of our colleges and universities that young men and women who 
will be the decision makers of the future are being trained, and where thousands who will 
guide the destinies of the nations of the world are being exposed to American culture. 
The church must rethink its understanding of campus ministry in the face of this changing 
situation. 

As one considers the various stages of spiritual development of college students 
and young adults, in an attempt to devise more effective means of integrating them into 
the life of the local congregation, one would be remiss if they did not acknowledge the 
glaring ways in which today’s youth and young adults—namely generations X and Y, 
differ from their predecessors. According to authors Pokrywezynski and Wolburg, 
Generation Xers and Yers “came out of a different history and with a different set of 
coping skills and expectations than earlier generations.”'' The Baby Boomers—the 
parents and grandparents of Xers and Yers, respectively, had a relatively short, young, 
single adult life. As Pokrywcezynski and Wolburg further assert, “This [single adult life] 
was generally a transition period that was spent earning an education or doing military 


service. In contrast, today’s youth are likely to remain single throughout their 20s and 


John Cantelon, A Protestant Approach to the Campus Ministry (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster 
Press, 1960), 76. 


a James Pokrywezynski and Joyce M. Wolburg, “A Psychographic Analysis of Generation Y 
College Students,” Journal of Advertising Research 41 (2001) [database online]; Available from 
http://www.businessweek.com/1999/99_07/b3616001.htm, Internet. Accessed 2 October 2006. 
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early 30s . . . thereby delaying the onset of parenting.’’””* This early experience of 
employment, for many since high school, and ‘extended period of time as unmarried 
adults’’ appears to have led many to “place a different importance on family life. Not 
only have they married later...they became ‘adults’ at a younger age, having taken on 
greater responsibility while teenagers and enjoying greater autonomy both within the 
family and in society at large.”'* While yet attending high school, many were “holding 
down jobs, contributing to the family finances and sharing household chores.’ Many 
generation Xers and Yers “have also lived through the trauma of change—parent’s 
divorce, corporate downsizing, limited financial aid, weak job market—and these all are 
a part of their psyche, just as the Great Depression marked . . . behavior for the children 
of the 30s the Viet Nam War marked that for Baby Boomers.” Finally, on a more 
positive note, labor statistics have shown Generation Xers and Yers to “belong to the best 


217 


educated generation in American history. 


In “Targeting Generation X,” a journal article in Public Relations Quarterly, 
Linda P. Morton does an excellent job of providing some valuable background on the age 
group dubbed “Generation X.” She begins by stating some of the details unique to the 


child-rearing experiences of generation Xers. Morton states that generation Xers “grew 


” Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
"4 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
© Ibid. 


” Thid. 
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up in broken homes with stepfamilies and split custody.”'* And in households where the 
families were not separated due to divorce, the mother still worked-- unlike the stay at 
home moms from the Baby Boomer generation.’ In many childhood homes of generation 
Xers “the television was their sitter, and they spent more time watching it than they spent 
in school, where drugs were more readily available than a good education.” For many 
generation Xers, their worldview was shaped by a world of violence either from the 
streets and their schools or from the violence portrayed on television.”' Unlike their more 
conservative parents, they developed much more lenient sexual morals due to the ready 
availability of contraception, but by the time they’d “entered puberty, AIDS and other 
sexually transmitted diseases warned that the penalty for sex could be death.”” For the 
older generation, the Matures, some of “the most significant markers were the 
Depression, the New Deal, World War II, and the GI Bill. For Boomers, they included 
the Great Society, general economic prosperity and the expansion of suburbia, Nixon, 
color TV, sex drugs and rock ‘n’ roll. For the current crop of young people, Generations 
X and Y, they include divorce, AIDS, Sesame Street, MTV, BET, crack cocaine, Game 


Boy, and the PC.” 


'8 Linda P. Morton, “Targeting Generation X,” Public Relations Quarterly 48 (2003): 21-23. 
? Tid. 

” Tid. 

*" Tid. 

” Tid. 

3 James Pokrywezynski and Joyce M. Wolburg, “A Psychographic Analysis of Generation Y 


College Students,” Journal of Advertising Research 41 (2001) [database online]; Available from 
http://www.businessweek.com/1999/99_07/b3616001.htm, Internet. Accessed 2 October 2006. 
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By the same token, generation Xers “grew up in a time of peace and relative 
material prosperity.”“ Medical science and technology continued to make great strides 
and the Xers were intimately acquainted with social causes of their parents, the Boomers: 
“civil rights, women’s rights, and environmental conservation.”” 

Generation Xers, like any other generation before and after them, have been 
influenced by the events to which they have borne witness. Growing up, generation Xers 
witnessed “great social, economic and environmental changes” which caused them to 
expect change, embrace it, and view anything that did not change with suspicion.” For 
the first time women were continuously in the workforce which, among other things 
reflected the social changes which became a part of the fabric of the lives of the 
generation Xers. This included both affirmative action and the backlash against it “as 
their school and social life became more diverse.””’ It was in their time that the 
separation between church and state eliminated “school and other public prayer. They 
witnessed negative media portrayals of church and clergy, the rejection of organized 
religion by many of their parents, and the resulting drop in church attendance.” 
Generation X is the generation that was taught by their Baby Boomer parents to judge 


people by their character and not on the basis of race or gender.” They were encouraged 


** 1 inda P. Morton, “Targeting Generation X,” Public Relations Quarterly 48 (2003), 21-23. 
5 Thid. 
°° Thid. 
"7" Tid. 
°8 Iid. 
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to question everything especially authority, even religion and they were taught to 
determine morality for themselves.” 

Consequently given all the aforementioned influences upon the development of 
generation X, one should not be surprised about the characteristics that have manifested 
themselves in this generation. They have done just as they have been taught. They have 
“learned to think for themselves ‘even if elders disapprove of what they think.’ They are 
self-determined.”*! They are the classic postmodern thinkers, not necessarily subscribing 
to established dogma but dissecting and choosing for themselves that which works for 
them and discarding the rest.” They do not like to be “grouped, labeled, or 
categorized”—they are individuals first.** Their exposure to international media and their 
own global mobility have helped make them the “most diverse generation alive,” be it 
racially, sexually, geographically or culturally.“ 

The moral boundaries of prior generations do not have a hold on Generation Xers, 
nor do they feel the need to “share the moral boundaries of their peers. Instead, they each 
determine what is right within their own sense of self-fulfillment. Sin is a non-issue to 
today’s young people.’*° Spirituality remains important despite the fact that most have 
“rejected traditional established religion. They are not searching for truth, rather they are 


searching for meaning, . . . they believe in the supernatural . . . transcendence and 


°° Ibid. 
3! Thid. 
 Thid. 
3 Tid. 
* Tid. 


3 Thid. 
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mystery.’** While the onset of parenthood has, as with their WWII grandparents, led 
them to reconnect with religion, their definition of family has broadened to include 
“cohabitation, same-sex partners, and groups of friends.’”*’ Their disallowance of religion 
and its moral codes has not, however, led to a total discarding of rules. Generation Xers 
will “accept rules and follow the leadership of someone they respect.’”** Respect, 
however, is earned based on one’s character and not from “positions or institutions.” It 
is “never inherited and cannot be demanded. Unlike Baby Boomers, who rebelled against 
authorities in charge of a system, Xers rebel against the system itself.” 

Generation Xers’ familiarity with media and technology has definitely played a 
part in contributing to their unique learning and communication styles. Not only are they 
“media saavy[,... but they also] know the value of the media; they understand its power 
while realizing how easily it distorts reality. They treat the media with irony and 
irreverence. Thus, news stories are not an effective way of reaching them.’ They are 
more likely to be reached via stories and music. “They love to hear true stories about 
other’s lives. It gives them connection and identity.”“? Their love of music is not just 


about beats and melodies, but rather they love music that “conveys their feelings.” 


% Thid. 
37 Thid. 
Ibid. 
» Thid. 
Ibid. 
” Toid. 
© Tid. 
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Advertising attempts to reach them can be successful if “more informative than 
persuasive.“ In particular websites are quite attractive to them as they “enable them to 
get product information that they want and need.” Even still their preferred means of 
communication is “person-to-person and word-of-mouth.’”’ Unlike their parents, the 
Baby Boomers who favored long-term commitments and relationship with employers, 
institutions, etc., Generation Xers choose “short-term commitments to small-scale 
projects with definable objectives and ending dates.’“’ They have opted to “make a 
difference at a localized level” rather than do as their Baby Boomer parents and try to 
“change the world.” And those organizations seeking to assist them in this endeavor 
must “support their messages with actions and policies.” 

Following closely on the heels of Generation X is Generation Y, the second of the 
demographic groups that characterizes today’s young people. There are differing 
opinions, but most agree that the group born “during a baby bulge that demographers 
locate between 1979 and 1994” are who we are terming “Generation Y.”” “They are as 


young as five and as old as 20, with the largest slice still a decade away from 


* Ibid. 
8 Thid. 
“ Ibid. 
“ Thid. 
“8 Ibid. 
” Thid. 


%° Ellen Neuborne with Kathleen Kerwin, “Generation Y,”Business Week (1999); Available online 
from http://www. businessweek.com/1999/99_07/b3616001.htm, Internet. Accessed 2 October 2006. 
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adolescence.”*! Estimated by some to be as large as 60 million, Generation Y has 
eclipsed Generation X and is definitely the largest generational group since the 72 million 
baby boomers.” They are known by a number of names: Generation Y, Echo Boomers, 
or Millennium Generation.* Other estimates put Generation Y at 31 million by 2005 
“among an estimated 286 million people in the United States.” This group has proven 
to have “specific wants and needs that have to be addressed.” In addition to belonging to 
the “best-educated generation in American history,” generation Yers are also the “most 
culturally diverse, with as many as 30 percent” being persons of color. Like Xers, a 
significant portion of them (25 percent) have grown up in single-family households with 
“75 percent having had a working mother. Many are extremely literate but take a cynical 
attitude toward government, believing that the system as a whole, including social 
security, pensions, health care, and job security, will not be there for them. There is also 
a general decline in social trust, whether that is trust in their fellow citizens, in 
established institutions, or in elected officials...while 55 percent are pessimistic about the 
nation’s economic prospects in the next 10 years, 89 percent are optimistic about their 


own financial prospects over the same period.”*” 


> Tbid. 

» Ibid. 
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Generation Yers are “marked by a distinctly practical worldview.” Having been 
“given considerable financial responsibility at an early age (as well as). . . credit cards 
co-signed with a parent while in high school,”” these young people are no strangers to 
many of the things their grandparents did not experience until adulthood and often 
marriage. They are also taking on “extensive debt to finance college, most expect to have 
careers; and they are already thinking about home ownership.’ A survey of college 
freshmen conducted for Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company confirms their 
pragmatism and shows that many have five-year plans by age 18." “They are already 
looking at how they will be balancing their work/family commitments.” Generation 
Yers are a “high-spending group with a large discretionary income for items such as 
computers, CDs, concerts, electronics, and vacations.’’*’ This has been facilitated by the 
fact that some vale adults in postponing leaving their parents’ home, they minimized 


their housing expenses, leaving them with money, “cars, nice clothing, and other items.” 


* Ibid. 
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When trying to relate to generation Yers, “humor, irony and apparently the 
unvarnished truth” appear to work best.® The Internet is by far the medium of choice for 
this group, both for its speed and accessibility. Essentially a well-designed website is 
crucial for anyone hoping to reach this particular group. “This torrent of high-speed 
information” has made them a group very open to change. “They will switch their 
loyalty in an instant.” Efforts to market to this group must take this and other factors 
into account. Not learning the interests and obsessions of Generation Y will likely run 
one “against a brick wall of distrust and cynicism.”® Having been the targets of intense 
marketing efforts over the years has taught this “group to assume the worst about...those 
trying to coax them into buying something.” In order to counter this distrust, more 
subtle and local campaigns are most effective.” 

Generation Yers also differ from their predecessors in that they are “high-performance 
and high maintenance” as they have been “pampered, nurtured and programmed with a 
slew of activities since they were toddlers.”” They believe in their own worth. They are 


“less likely to respond to... traditional command-and-control type” of styles of relating 


65 Bilen Neuborne with Kathleen Kerwin, “Generation Y,” Business Week (1999); Available 
online from http://www.businessweek.com/1999/99_07/b3616001.htm, Internet. Accessed 2 October 2006. 
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because they have “grown up questioning their parents” and other representatives of 
authority.”? They can be characterized as having a “speak-your-mind philosophy.”” 
Rather than command-and-control, Generation Yers prefer regular communication as 
they are accustomed to having received constant feedback and recognition from teachers, 
parents, and coaches.” Without this Yers can become resentful and even feel lost.” 

Many other important characteristics that can also be attributed to Generation 
Yers. For example, they are financially savvy. Having witnessed the financial insecurity 
that befell the previous generations “stung by layoffs and the dot-com bust,””’ Generation 
Xers have educated themselves with regard to money and savings. “Thirty-seven percent 
of Generation Yers expect to start saving for retirement before they reach 25.”” 
Generation Yers, unlike the Boomers, have shown that they are actually trying to manage 
a work-life balance.” Whereas their grandparents, the Boomers, placed a high priority on 
career, Generation Yers, “are more interested in making their jobs accommodate their 
family and personal lives.”* For Generation Yers ‘change’ is the operative word. “They 


don’t like to stay too long on any one assignment. This is a generation of multitaskers, 


and they can juggle e-mail on their BlackBerry’s while taking on cellphones while 
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trolling online.’’*' In this way they are similar to Generation X, who are “known for their 
independent thinking, addiction to change and emphasis on family.”* However, Yers are 
described as “less cynical, more optimistic, more idealistic, more inclined to value 
tradition, and more similar to Boomers than generation Xers.”* Finally, Yers: (1) have 
high-expectations of themselves and those in authority in their lives, (2) value ongoing 
learning, (3) want immediate responsibility in assignments, and (4) are extremely goal- 


oriented.“ 


The unceasing human problem that lies behind the historical contrast between 
Athens and Jerusalem is the problem of finding an adequate basis of knowledge for life. 
It is the problem of dealing with reality in terms of assured true beliefs. This is usually 
understood to be a necessary condition for human prospering, if not of survival itself. 

Athens and Jerusalem stand for importantly different ways to approach this 
problem. Athens refers to the capacity of unaided human thought to grasp reality. 
Jerusalem, by contrast, refers to the declaration of reality and the gift of knowledge from 
a supreme, personal divinity who cares about what happens in human life and intervenes 


to give direction and assistance to the human enterprise. 
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The overall tradition of the Western world within which universities arose was 
one in which the human capacities for thought and study were accepted as good, though 
limited, in what they could provide in the way of knowledge about reality and about 
human well- being and well-doing. Students were to be encouraged and cultivated, but 
only in proper subordination to the contents of the tradition of revealed truths that make 
up what was formerly called “the Judeo- Christian tradition.” 

| A first concern of most congregations in higher education ministry is with young 
college students between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two. These college students, 
who are beyond high school but somehow not quite adults, often do not seem to fit into 
congregational life, or their participation is sporadic. 

Congregations seem to have difficulty understanding how to respond or how to 
minister to this group. The young college student is in that stage which Dr. Daniel 
Levinson calls the “Early Adult Transition,” a period of being “in” but not “of” the adult 
world. This period forms a bridge between the world of childhood and the first adult life 
structure.*” 

Dr. James Fowler suggest in his book Stages of Faith, that faith is a person’s way 
of leaning into and making sense of life. Faith is the dynamic system of images, values, 
and commitments that guide one’s life. Everyone who chooses to go on living operates 
by some basic faith. 

Fowler presents the six stages that emerge in working out the meaning of our 


lives- from the intuitive, imitative faith of childhood through conventional and then more 
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independent faith to the universalizing, self- transcending faith of full maturity.* These 
Stages of Faith help explain the journey of our faith. 

This means that students are much more than mere intellects to be filled with 
facts. They are, rather, whole beings composed of heart, mind, soul, and will. This 
understanding has motivated the church to be concerned with the whole person as it is 
concerned with the whole truth. 

This also has impelled many Christian educators to say that education is 
fragmentary unless it is connected to some overarching purpose. In a prepared statement 
on campus ministry, the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops stated: “We bring to the 
‘attention of the whole Church the importance of campus ministry for the future well- 
being of the Church and society. Campus ministry is an integral part of the Church’s 


mission to the world and must be seen in that light.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, AND BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Theological Foundations 


Theology entails an understanding of God and the God-human relationship. 
Traditional Theology is rooted in the general worldview and perceived human experience 
with the origins of a specific theology. Process Theology is the theological foundation 
that undergirds this project. 

Process Theology is an acknowledgement that the contemporary understanding of 
God and God’s expression through creation, including human beings, is always in 
“process” and never completed. That is to say that Process Theology is unlike traditional 
theologies in that it is not static. The idea that our understanding of God should be “the 
same yesterday, today, and forever” is thus rejected in Process theology. 

It recognizes that our understanding of truth, especially as it relates to concepts of 
God and human beings, is in need of progressive growth. It embraces the idea that the 
best of human nature is continually being nudged in the direction of growth and 
improvement. 

Process Theology is based on a contemporary world view which is continually 


changing through increasing knowledge. It recognizes ancient views of the world and 
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traditional theology with respect and appreciation but is committed to growth which 
keeps it in harmony with the contemporary understanding of “how things are.” 

Process Theology is a modern-day movement, which teaches that God is dipolar, 
or has two natures, and that God is integrally involved in the endless process of the 
world. God has a “primordial” or transcendent nature, timeless perfection of character, 
and a “consequent” immanent nature by which God is part of the cosmic process itself. ' 
This process is “epochal” not according to the motion of atoms or changeless substances 
but by events or units of creative experience which influence one another in temporal 
sequence. 

The method of Process Theology is more philosophically than biblically or 
confessionally-based, though many of its proponents use process thought as a 
contemporary way of expressing traditional Christian teachings. Proponents seek to relate 
biblical themes to process concepts. Also the method emphasizes the importance of the 
sciences in theological formulation. 

Thus, Process Theology generally stands in the tradition of natural theology, and 
in particular is associated with the empirical theology tradition in America. Alfred 
Whitehead (1861-1947) sought a set of metaphysical concepts that would be able to 
explain all individual beings, from God to the most insignificant thing. 

Through philosophical speculation in interaction with science, Whitehead 
developed his notable model of the basic unit of reality, which he called the “actual 


occasion” or “actual entity.” All things can be explained as process of actual occasions, 
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interrelated and varying in degree of complexity. Each actual occasion is a momentary 
event which is partially self- created and partially influenced by other actual occasions.’ 

This writer has examined a variety of theological traditions and feels that paces 
Theology supports the foundation of this project. The stages of faith development which 
the writer will explore, parallel the idea of Process Theology, which states, that we grow 
continually in our understanding of nature, ourselves, and God. 

Throughout the Bible, it is evident that there is a growing relationship which 
exists between God and humanity that will reach its full measure upon Christ’s return. 
This process of growth is evident in the life of Jesus from the manger to the cross. This 
theological position coupled with the projects focus of examining the stages of 
development in the life of Jesus, enables Process Theology to establish a firm foundation. 

The roots of discipleship go deep into the soil of God’s calling. That calling is 
expressed in the pattern of God’s initiative and humanities response that captures the 
heart of the concept of covenant, and is manifested in the promise of God, “I will be your 
God, and you shall be my people”? (Ex. 6:7). 

That call from God is reiterated in the call of Jesus when he said, “Come to me, 
all you who are weary and burdened, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn from me, for I am gentle and humble in heart, and you will find rest for your 


souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light” * (Mt. 11:28-30). 
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God has called His people to represent Him upon the earth, to be with Him in 
every circumstance of life, to be transformed in their personal character to be like him. 
The God of the Old Testament who calls his people to a covenantal relationship is the 
same God of the New Testament who, in Jesus calls his people to the new covenantal 
relationship. 

God is relational and has expressed his covenantal intent while giving the law to 
Israel in the wilderness. “TI will walk among you and be your God, and you will be my 
people” (Lev. 26:12). The people were called to a relationship in which God was with his 
people. No other or person was to take a place of preeminence that would usurp God. 
God alone was to have the place of preeminence in their lives and hearts. 

Karl Rengstorf stresses that the idea of discipleship in the Old Testament is the 
covenant relationship between Israel and God. Although the call came from God to 
individuals Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob-the covenantal relationship was directed toward 
their offspring. God was creating a national community that would be called his people. 
In turn his people were to be a source of blessing to all peoples on the earth.” 

That calling was reiterated and confirmed in the exodus from Egypt, during which 
God demonstrated his loving care and grace by providing deliverance from bondage and 
protective guidance as he went ahead of them during their travels in the wilderness.‘ 
Discipleship relationships can be observed on three levels: (1) on the national level, in the 


covenant relationship of Israel and God; (2) on the individual to God level, in the 
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relationship of certain individuals who followed God; and (3) on the human relationship 
level, in relationships found within the national life.’ 

John James Vincent states, “How a nation displays its single-hearted devotion to 
God-finds concrete expression in following God and walking in his ways.” When the 
nation is fulfilling its commitment to the covenant it is said to be following God and 
walking in his ways.* Moses, in his final charge to Israelites asks “And now, O Israel, 
what does the Lord your God ask of you but to fear the Lord your God, to walk in all his 
ways, to love him, to serve the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul, 
and to observe the Lord’s commands and decrees that I am giving you today for your 
own good” (Deut. 10:12-13). 

Following God is understood to be walking in the ways of God. Because God is 
holy, Israel is to be holy (Lev. 11:44-45). It is the experience of God’s presence, 
designating a qualitative human life exclusively in the presence of God. The relationship 
initiated by God in the Old Testament is a discipleship relationship that was to find its 
fulfillment in Jesus. 

God has come to earth in Jesus to be with his people and desires to be with his 
people forever, dwelling in each of his followers through the Spirit. The various 
discipleship relationships seen in scripture prepare Christians for the kinds of 
relationships to which Jesus would call the apostles and the kinds of relationships that 
would develop within the church. Michael Wilkins observes three points on discipleship 


relationships found in scripture. They are: 
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1. A form of “mentoring” initiated in the Old Testament which 
carries over into the New. God called individuals to serve him 
within the nation, he prepared them personally to carry on his 
work. Likewise Jesus called individuals to carry out his work 
within the Church, he prepared them personally to carry out his 
work. 

2. Mentoring relationships, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
were “service” oriented. The goal of these mentoring 
relationships was to prepare individuals to serve God’s people, 
either within the nation or within the church. 

3. These service-oriented mentoring relationships provided 
leaders who could point the way to God and aid the people in 
“following God” and “walking in his ways.”” 

What God accomplished in the covenantal history with the people of Israel is not 
abrogated; rather, the covenant was confirmed and enlarged in the new covenant in Jesus 
Christ. In the proclamation, ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and in the 
renewing work of the Holy Spirit, a new relationship between God and all humanity is 
established. 

Jesus Christ is the decisive revelation of the sovereign and holy love of God. The 
New Testament authors express the uniqueness of this revelation of God in Christ in 
various ways. They confess that in this person God has spoken not only through a prophet 
but through a Son (Heb. 1:1-2), that the eternal divine Word has become incarnate in a 
human life (John 1:14), that the Spirit-anointed Liberator of all the oppressed has 
appeared (Luke 4:18), and that God is revealed in a humble servant who suffers and is 
crucified by the powerful of this world (1 Cor. 1:22-23). 


Daniel Migliore states, “While God is present and active in all nature and history, 


for the fullness of revelation can come only in a personal life. Only revelation through a 
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person can be fully intelligible to us, who are persons, and only personal revelation can 
adequately disclose the reality of God, who is supremely personal." 

Although Moltmann speaks a great deal about God, he rarely addresses directly 
the question, Who is God? On one occasion when Moltmann does so, he states: 


What do we mean by the word “God”? The image of the 
authority in heaven, which one can accuse, justify, deny or affirm, 
is past. The judging God is found in the man who argues with God. 
The glory of the totally other world of God as a transforming 
power in this world is present in the Christ who was forsaken by 
God and sacrificed by him. In this way, we abandon the centuries- 
old, weak Christianization of the God concept and are on the way 
towards a fuller understanding of God in the crucified Christ. Who 
is “God” in the Christ event? He is the power of the transformation 
of the world in vicarious suffering. Who is “God” in the 
corresponding event of belief in unbelief? He is the word of the 
justification of the godless. Who is “God” in the event of love and 
alienation? He is the power of freedom in self-surrender. Who is 
“God” in the event of hope in the face of death? He is the power of 
a qualitatively new future. Finally, who is “God” in the new 
creation? He is the eternal presence of the victory of the crucified 
Christ." 


Biblical Foundation 


Old Testament 


“These are all the laws that the Lord your God commanded me to 
teach you. Obey them in the land that you are about to enter and 
occupy. As long as you live, you and your descendants are to 
honor the Lord your God and obey all his laws that I am giving 
you, so that you may live in that land a long time. Listen to them, 
people of Israel, and obey them! Then all will go well with you, 
and you will become a mighty nation and live in that rich and 
fertile land, just as the Lord, the God of our ancestors, has 
promised. “Israel, remember this! The Lord—and the Lord alone— 
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is our God. Love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all 

your soul, and with all your strength. Never forget these commands 

that I am giving you today. Teach them to your children. Repeat 

them when you are at home and when you are away, when you are 

resting and when you are working. Tie them on your arms and 

wear them on your foreheads as a reminder. Write them on the 

doorposts of your houses and on your gates. (Deut. 6:1-9, GNV) 

This is one of the central chapters in the Old Testament. It contains a call not just 
to respect and obey God, but to love God completely. These words lead directly into the 
Old Testament’s central prescription for the communication of faith across the 
generations. One of the key themes of this passage is that God will bless Israel with 
prosperity. When this happens Israel is to remember Him, and to serve Him by doing 
“what is right and good” is His sight. 

The Old Testament ideal is that of a community committed to living out love for 
God and others. The family was to be the focus of nurture. And the focus of the family 
was father and mother who loved God and took His words to heart. Parents had many 
opportunities to impress God’s words upon their children, explaining the things they did 
and the choices they made as responses to God’s Word. 

God’s words were talked about “when you sit at home and when you walk along 
the road, when you lie down and when you rise.” (Deut. 6:7) Everyday experience thus 
was the context for learning the meaning of Scripture, as learning God’s Law took place 
in the classroom of life. The model of committed parents, the intimacy of family love, 
and the opportunity to see the implications of God’s Laws as they were followed, 
together constituted the most powerful educational design ever devised. 


This scriptural model would ensure that as the children of Israel grew as a nation 


and as individuals, they would mature in their knowledge and love for God. God is eager 
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that Israel will experience blessings, and blessings can only come by response to the 
known will of God. 


New Testament 


I write to you, my children, because your sins are forgiven for the 

sake of Christ. I write to you, fathers, because you know him who 

has existed from the beginning. I write to you, young people, 

because you have defeated the Evil One. I write to you, my 

children, because you know the Father. I write to you, fathers, 

because you know him who has existed from the beginning. I write 

to you, young people, because you are strong; the word of God 

lives in you, and you have defeated the Evil One. 1 John 2:12-14, 

GNV) 

It has been suggested that John divided his readers by chronological age groups. 
Others say he did so by their spiritual maturity. If either explanation is adopted, the 
sequence which makes “fathers” the middle term is acquired. In other scriptures John 
addressed all his readers as “children.” C.H. Dodd suggests that it seems best to view the 
terms of address as referring to all the readers in each case. Then each experience 
ascribed to them is appropriate to the category named. 

John mentions three kinds of Christians in a local church family: fathers, young 
men, and little children. The “fathers” are mature believers who have an intimate 
personal knowledge of God. Because they know God, they know the dangers of the 
world. John’s thought here is Christians who have experienced the joys and wonders of 
fellowship with God, and service for God, will not want to live with the substitute 
pleasures this world offers. 


The second kind of Christian that John mentions is “young men” who are the 


conquerors. They have overcome the wicked one, Satan, who is the prince of this world’s 
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systems. They have overcome through the Word of God “I have written unto you, young 
men, because ye are strong, and the Word of God abideth in you” (1 John 2:14). 

The “young men,” are not yet fully mature, but they are maturing because they 
use the Word of God effectively. The Word of God is the only weapon that will defeat 
Satan and allow Christians to spiritually mature. 

The third kind of Christian that John mentions is “little children.” The word in 1 
John 2:13 carries the idea of “immature ones,” or little children still under the authority of 
teachers and tutors. These are young Christians who have not yet grown up in Christ, like 
physical children these spiritual children know their father, but they still have some 
growing to do. 

It is clear that in the mind of John he writes to Christians who are in various 
stages of their spiritual development. And he equates their spiritual growth to the process 
of physical growth in human beings. It is this same thought process that the writer seeks 
to employ in this ministry project. 

God has called His people to represent him upon the earth, to be with him in 
every circumstance of life, to be transformed in their personal character to be like him. 
That calling is at the heart of biblical discipleship, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
The God of the Old Testament who calls his people to a covenantal relationship is the 
same God of the New Testament who, in Jesus calls his people to the new covenantal 
relationship. To understand the heart of biblical discipleship and the heart of God’s 
purposes for humankind, we must follow God’s call from the Old into the New. 

Michael Wilkins captures the unfolding conception of discipleship within the 


Jesus’ movement and has clearly developed stages of Jesus’ discipleship ministry. First, 
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Wilkins observes how the first followers came to Jesus, how the movement grew, and 
flowed with popular opinion. Then Wilkins observes how Jesus began to assert His own 
form of discipleship in the face of opposition and misunderstanding. Finally, as Jesus’ 
earthly ministry drew to a close, he observes how Jesus established a permanent 
definition of discipleship for his followers, which then became the standard for the early 
church."” A unique feature of the Jesus movement was that it depended solely on Jesus 
himself. As Jesus clarified his identity and the purpose of his ministry, the movement 
itself found its own identity and purpose. 

Several stages can be discerned in the development of the Jesus movement, each 
stage reflecting an important light upon what it meant to be a disciple of Jesus in the first 
century. These stages correspond with the major turning points in Jesus’ public 
ministry.” These stages are: 

Stage One: Personal Initiative to Follow Jesus 

Stage Two: Jesus’ Call 

Stage Three: Jesus Sifts the Followers 

Stage Four: The Limited Group of Followers 

Stage Five: The Early Church 

The first stage of the Jesus movement was characterized by people who took a 
personal initiative to follow Jesus. That initiative was motivated by various levels of 
understanding John the Baptist’s and Jesus’ message of the Gospel. The second stage of 


the movement occurred when Jesus shifted his public ministry to Galilee after the arrest 
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of John the Baptist and began preaching that the kingdom of God was near Matt. 4:12-17; 
Mark 1:14-16). During the second stage Jesus initiated his unique approach to 
discipleship. 

The third stage can be identified around the time of the feeding of the multitude at 
Passover. The movement continued to expand, and the expectations of many of those 
following were not in line with Jesus’ expectations. Jesus clarifies the purpose of his 
ministry and his expectations for his followers. 

The fourth stage came during the final weeks of Jesus’ earthly ministry. This was 
the time when a correct understanding of Jesus’ intended ministry was crucial. The faith 
of his followers was now tested. The fifth stage came with the birth of the Church at 
Pentecost. Jesus had promised the disciples that whereas the Holy Spirit had been with 
them during his earthly ministry, the Spirit would later be in them. 

Throughout the New Testament, these five stages are operative in the disciplining 
process of Jesus. Also in the early church the stages of development can be discerned as 
the new believers built their lives together in the faith. The biblical process used by Jesus 
and the early apostles is the process that will be implemented in this proposed project to 
disciple postmodern students. 

Jesus has an encounter that is recorded in the synoptic Gospels (Mt 19:16-30; 
Mark 10:17-31; Luke 18:18-30) the encounter with the “rich young ruler.” The rich 
young ruler represents a composite profile of today’s postmodern students. 

Now behold, one came and said to Him, “Good Teacher, what good 
thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?” So He said to him, 
“Why do you call Me good? No one is good but One, that is, God. 
But if you want to enter into life, keep the commandments.” He said 


to Him, “Which ones?” Jesus said, ““’ You shall not murder,’ ‘You 
shall not commit adultery,’ “You shall not steal,’ “You shall not bear 


false witness,’ ‘Honor your father and your mother,’ and, “You shall 
love your neighbor as. yourself.’” The young man said to Him, “All 
these things I have kept from my youth, What do I still lack?” Jesus 
said to him, “If you want to be perfect, go, sell what you have and 
give to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow Me.” But when the young man heard that saying, he went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. Then Jesus said to His 
disciples, “Assuredly, I say to you that it is hard for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. “And again I say to you, it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle thank for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of God.” When His disciples heard it, they were 
greatly astonished, saying, “Who then can be saved?” But Jesus 
looked at them and said to them, “With men this is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible.” Then Peter answered and said to 
Him, ‘See, we have left all and followed You. Therefore what shall 
we have?” So Jesus said to them. “Assuredly I say to you, that in the 
regeneration, when the Son of Man sits on the throne of His glory, 
you who have followed Me will also sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. “And everyone who has left houses or 
brothers or sisters or father or mother or wife or children or lands, 
for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and inherit eternal 
life. “But many who are first will be last and the last first. (Matt. 
19:16-30) (NKJ) 


This question relates to his quality of life and is a direct parallel to the pursuit of 


self- fulfillment of most postmoderns. The reply of Jesus to the rich young ruler reveals 


Jesus’ reply as such “There is still one more thing you need to do. Sell all you have and 
give the money to the poor, and you will have riches in heaven; then come and follow 


me.” (Luke 18:22) 
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the formation process of Jesus that leads-to transformation and fulfillment. Luke records 


Christian formation is the process of helping a person who may initially be drawn 


only to one aspect of Christian life discover the depth of life and the full richness of the 
Christian faith."* Formation is as much about developing Christian disciplines and 


practices as it is about developing knowledge about the Christian tradition. 


“Daniel Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1991), 61. 
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So the process of Christian formation will focus on learning to pray and to 
practice Christian character as much as on learning about the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
It will focus on integrating what is learned about the faith into the way we live and help 


Christian students deepen their life with Christ. 
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Historical Foundation 


Augustine of Hippo 


Augustine was born on 13 November, A.D. 354, in Tagaste, a town large enough 
to have its own bishop but too small for a college or university. His parents, Patricius and 
Monica, belonged to the financially imperiled middle class. They were well enough off to 
have educational ambitions for their son, but too poor to finance those ambitions 
themselves, 

During the childhood of Augustine he depicts himself as a rather ordinary child. 
He was good at his lesson but not fond of school, eager to win the approval of his elders 
but prone to trivial acts of rebellion, quick to form close friendships but not always able 
to foresee their consequences. 

It was during the adolescence years with the help of an affluent family friend that 
Augustine was sent to the nearest university town a dozen miles away from his home. 
Augustine arrived in Carthage at the age of seventeen and this would mark the beginning 
of his journey towards spiritual maturity. 

The next two years would prove to be transformative for Augustine. He would 
experience the loss of his father, he would marry a nameless woman and they would have 
a son together by the name of Adeodatus, and finally by the age of nineteen he would 
experience a profound change in his life: he would experience his first religious 
conversion. 

When one begins to think historically about the engagement of Christian faith and 


higher education, it becomes apparent that there are many angles to the story. It is 
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important to consider the contributions which colleges and universities related to the 
church have made in establishing campus ministry. 

The Church has served as a mother to higher education in America and through its 
related institutions continues to play an important role in the shaping of future leaders. 
One cannot read much in the history of higher education without coming across 
quotations from the founding documents of Harvard College. 

These documents show that the motivation for its founding had to do with the 
colonists’ desire for an educated clergy. During that time and place the distinction 
between the religious and secular spheres were not as sharply drawn. The Bible was the 
primary document of civil governance, and clergy were its chief interpreters. 

To say that Harvard was founded to provide an educated clergy had a larger 
meaning than one would infer from a statement today concerning the establishment of a 
new theological seminary. In founding the first institution of higher education in what 
was to become the United States of America, the colonists were acting on their hope of 
creating an exemplary society, a new order in which the intention of God for human life 
would prevail.’ 

To assume that the churches established colleges only in order to meet their own 
internal needs for leadership would be to miss a very important point, not only about the 
past but also about the future. The church founded colleges because of its concern for the 
general welfare of the society. Their mission was to train what might be thought of as 


morally intelligent leadership for the whole community, not just for the church. 


art Herron, Ministering to Students Through the Church (Nashville, TN: Convention Press, 
1989), 60. 
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As a democratic form of national government emerged, it became all the more 
critical to be concerned about what the people in general valued. Without an educated 
citizenry, democracy would ultimately fail. At that time, it seemed rather clear that 
familiarity with a distinct body of literature drawn from the classics, the Bible, Christian 
theology, and moral philosophy would meet the aims of education. 

The schools founded by the churches were to a large degree more public in 
character than many of the state-sponsored institutions. Their purpose was to train leaders 
for the society rather than to teach specific vocational skills as the state-sponsored 
universities. 

The church-founded schools dominated American higher education until the dawn 
of the twentieth century. At the time of the Civil War, 175 of the 182 colleges and 
universities in the nation were church related.’* The provision of education, and not just 
education on religious topics, was understood to be an essential form of the church’s 
ministry in society. 

In the beginning 20th century, college presidents were almost invariably 
clergymen. Even the early tax-supported institutions, such as the Universities of 
Michigan and Georgia, were first headed by men of the cloth. Students would study the 
Scriptures, be regular participants in worship, behave as gentlemen, and be taught by 
devout faculty was the practice of their day. Presiding at regular convocations of the 
whole college the president of the church-founded schools played the role of both 
spiritual and academic leader, setting the tone of campus life. More than a hundred years 


ago there was little educational opportunity at any level for African Americans in the 


‘Donald Shockley, Campus Ministry: The Church Beyond Itself (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989), 88. 
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U.S. After the Civil War, the federal government, churches, and philanthropic 
organizations rushed in to create some two hundred colleges in response to the great 
hunger for education which was present.” During a relatively short period of time some 
distinctive institutions of higher education emerged for African Americans, Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., Fisk University in Nashville, and Morehouse and 
Spellman Colleges in Atlanta, to name a few. Many of the institutions did not have the 
resources to continue operation, like many of the white universities. 

When measured in terms of service to the community and in terms of character 
and leadership development, the collective achievements of black colleges have been 
noteworthy. In his autobiography, James Farmer describes in detail his experience as a 
student at Wiley College, a small black college in Texas, during the late 1930s. 

Farmer speaks of the influence of a professor of philosophy who took a personal 
interest in those students who showed unusual promise. The professor pushed them to 
stretch their minds and expand the horizon of their hopes. Farmer writes of the leadership 
opportunities on the campus which were critical to his personal development. Farmer 
went on to become one of the half-dozen most influential leaders of the civil rights 


movement which changed the face of American society." 


Summary 


How is one to measure the importance of the church-related college that has a 


strong sense of its distinctive mission? How does one measure the contribution of 


pid. 


8 art Herron, Ministering to Students Through the Church (Nashville, TN: Convention Press, 
1989), 99. 
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dedicated teachers in and out of the classroom who made the difference in a young 
person’s sense of self-worth that may forever be unknown to the world? 

Service has been an authentic motto for colleges and must be recaptured if 
churches and universities are going to produce generations with a service consciousness. 
That is what church-related higher education was about in the first place, and it is what 
must be recovered in a meaningful way as the central motivation for church-related 


higher education today. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Methodology 


The title of this ministry model is “Empowering College Students for Service in 
the Local Church.” The context selected for this project proposal was the Abyssinia 
Baptist Church located in an urban community of Norfolk, Virginia. This is a growing 
middle size congregation. The investors of this project consisted of seven college young 
adults. 

The hypothesis of this ministry model addresses an increasing number of college 
students who attend corporate worship but lack the understanding of the spiritual maturity 
process, which leads to involvement in the ministry of the local church. The objective is 
to create a biblically based training model that would increase student’s awareness of the 
spiritual maturity process, which would lead to greater participation in the work of the 
local church. 

The premise is that by examining the stages of spiritual development in the life of 
Jesus, it would give the students a better understanding of the maturity process. This 
would, in turn, lead to them identifying their own spiritual growth and also increase their 


involvement in the work of the local church. 
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The training model consisted of five modules on the following areas: (1) The 
Starting Point- Jesus in the Temple; (2) The Turning Point- Jesus at Baptism. (3) The 
Place of Contemplation--Jesus period of temptation. (4) The Transition to Authenticity-- 
Jesus affirms His Mission. (5) The Emergence Period- Jesus the Man & Ministry. 

Each student was provided handouts which related to the specific areas of 


discussion during the six week class session. 


The Planning Process 


During the initial stages the writer identified professional sources that would 
assist with formulating the training model and the best possible process of model 
implementation. The book, “You and Your Action Research Project’ by Jean McNiff, 
Pameal Lomax, and Jack Whitehead, was very instrumental at this juncture. The authors 
cited several crucial steps when constructing and administering questionnaires. A few of 
those steps are as follows: 

e Decide what information you need to find. Construct your 


questionnaires or use one that has already been piloted. Put the 
instructions for completing the questionnaire at the top of the 


paper. 
® Have aclear policy regarding confidentiality and share this 
with your respondents. 


e Pay attention to detail, content and appearance. 


e Pilot the questionnaire. Try it out on a few people, and invite 
their criticism. Try and analyze the responses to see if it is 
giving you the sort of data you want. ! 


'Davydd Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research; Social Research for 
Social Change: (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 1998), 4. 
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This writer found that employing these steps was very beneficial in the design of 
the content of the questions for the pre and post test. The process began as follows: 

Step 1: An introductory letter to the Student Participants as well as the Contextual 
Associates was sent followed by a dinner meeting. The dinner meeting provided an 
opportunity to outline the project and solicit support in administering the project. Also 
during this meeting the module schedule was developed for the administration of the 
project, with necessary follow-up sessions scheduled. The Student Participant letter is 
found in Appendix A. The Contextual Associate letter is found in Appendix B. A list of 
the Contextual Associates is provided in Appendix C. The module referred to is found in 
Appendix D. 

Step 2: This writer held an orientation meeting with the test group. At this time, 
objectives for the project and a description of the modules process were explained. 
During this meeting emphasis was placed on commitment and confidentiality. A 
covenant form was given to each participant; it communicated the necessary actions 
required by the test group. This form is found in Appendix E. 

Step 3: The Pretest Questionnaire was administered to the test group using the 
qualitative research method. The questions measured the test groups understanding of the 
spiritual maturity process. Additional questions examined the following: students’ 
spiritual journey, understanding of the spiritual growth process, stages of development in 
the life of Jesus, and church ministry involvement. Pre and posttest questions were the 


same and are shown in Appendix F. 
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Step 4: A “Where Are You” assessment was administered allowing participants to 
do a self-assessment of their perceived stage of spiritual development in regards to the 
stages of development seen in the life of Jesus. Assessment is shown in appendix G. 

Step 5: A posttest questionnaire was administered as a follow-up tool to the five 
module- training sessions by the test group. At the time of the posttest there was also a 
certificate of completion give the Student Participants. The post test questionnaire was 
the same as pretest. These questions are shown in appendix F. The Certificate of 
Completion can be located in Appendix H. - 

Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin in their book, “Introduction to Action 
Research: Social Research for Social Change’, provided an in depth explanation of 
Action Research. The definition states, “Action Research (AR) is social research carried 
out by a team encompassing a professional action researcher and members of an 
organization or community seeking to improve their situation. AR promotes broad 
participation in the research process and supports action leading to a more satisfying 
situation for the stakeholders.” 

Greenwood and Levin also provided insights on qualitative versus quantitative 
research methodology involving the AR process. The authors’ state: “We also have 
noticed a tendency for people to believe that AR must be qualitative research rather than 
quantitative research. This unjustifiable assumption probably arises from the belief that 
action-oriented work cannot be scientific (precisely because it involves action) and the 
additional assumption (erroneous in our view) that quantitative research must be more 


scientific than qualitative research. Because we see no merit to these assumptions, we 


“Ibid. 
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reject the notion that AR is qualitative research only.’ These insights and others were 
helpful in selecting the type of research method best suited for this ministry project. 
After reviewing the variety of methodologies, the writer chose the qualitative 
methodology within the framework of Action Research. The life of Jesus established a 
biblical base of knowledge about the ministry model. The research design also provided 


the writer the opportunity to include the participants in a self- evaluating process. 


Ministry Model Implementation 


This writer designed a questionnaire of ten questions, which reflected knowledge 
from the modules. The questionnaire reflected the essence of the objectives from The 
Stages of Spiritual Development modules. The participants completed the questionnaires 
and the actual training and self-assessment instrument followed. 

The above concluded the research design, measurement, and instrumentation of 
the ministry model. The actual implementation of the model and its results are discussed 
in the Field Experience chapter. 

The data collected for the project consisted of a pre and posttest questionnaire and 
a self-evaluation form. Using the same questions for the pre and posttest a comparison of 
answers was analyzed. This information was reviewed and charted and reflected in 
Appendix E and F. Additional information in narrative format regarding the analysis of 


the questionnaires is reflected in The Field Experience chapter. 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Field Experience 


The preparation for this ministry project began after the Prophetic Preaching peer 
session hosted by Dr. William Curtis. This writer then began to compile and format all 
necessary materials to be used during the training sessions. This afforded the writer the 
opportunity to be reunited with the material on this subject matter by methodically 
putting the modules together. 

The initial experience began with an overview session with Context Associates, 
which allowed for feedback before the actual training began. This was then followed by 
an orientation session with the participants, which explained, in detail, the format and 
expectations of the training sessions. The writer also emphasized the importance of 
confidentiality and commitment during this training session. 

The modules began with a breakfast for all the participants. The pastor served as 
facilitator assisted by his wife. The training sessions proved to be very informative and 
enlightening for the participants as well as the facilitator. The interest and enthusiasm of 
participants increased during each session. This enthusiasm was further exhibited through 


the richness of the discussions. 
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Collection of Data 


The data collected from the project consisted of a pretest and posttest 
questionnaire and a self-evaluation form. The writer observed closely the responses of the 
participants on the self-evaluation form. The information from the questionnaires 
provided a vehicle with which to analyze the pre and post test answers to the same 
questions. The information was then formatted into graph charts and is reflected in 
Appendix F. The narrative portion of the analysis is conveyed in this document. 

Each participant was provided handouts on the subject matter of each session. The 
participants were faithful in attendance and demonstrated eagerness during each session 
for deeper levels of understanding on the subject matter. The writer also observed a bond 


forming between the writer and the participants. 


Analysis of Data 


Upon completion of the sessions the writer understood the value of the Stages of 
Faith Development and believed that the training had a tremendous impact on the 
participants. This observation is evident by the results of the pre and post test 
questionnaire analysis. Questions are located in Appendix E and F. 
© Question one identified the median age of the participants. All participants 
where between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one years old. The writer sees 
this as quite significant in that the ministry model’s objective was to target 


this population. 
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Question two identified how long the participants had been committed 
Christians. Half of the participants answered they had been Christians all their 
lives, while the other half responded to being Christians ten or more years. 
This became significant for the writer in determining the participants stage of 
spiritual development. 

Question three was a reflection question. It allowed the participants an 
opportunity to describe their spiritual journey. All the participants described 
their spiritual journeys from the beginning transformation up to their present 
relationship. 

Question four referred to the influential persons who had a great influence of 
participants becoming Christian. Ten out of twelve answered that the great 
influences of them becoming Christian where their parents. The other two 
identified themselves as the influencer for becoming Christian. 

Question five referred to participant’s serious commitment to Christ. All the 
participants agreed to realizing they had become serious about Christ when 
they experienced their own personal conviction, had a personal desire to learn 
more about God exclusive of parents prompting, and their actions and attitude 
began to change. 

Question six referred to participants understanding of their identity in Christ. 
Eight out of twelve did not have a clear understanding of their identity in 
Christ, while the other four responded to having some knowledge of their God 


given identity. The same question was answered in the post test with a 
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unanimous yes. Proving to the writer participants understanding of the 
training module. 

Question seven referred to factors which led to the participants’ development 
of their identity in Christ. All participants responded by saying the scriptures, 
preaching, and the Church where all key factors. These responses were 
important to the writer in connecting the writers’ focus group to the ministry 
module. 

Question eight assessed participants ability to describe the process of spiritual 
growth. During the pretest none of the participants could clearly describe the 
process of spiritual growth. Responding to the same question in the posttest all 
participants responded with a yes, and were able to clearly describe the 
process. The data analysis indicates that the module produced positive change 
in the study participants. 

Question nine assessed participants understanding of their personal stage of 
spiritual development. Participants could not clearly pinpoint their stage of 
development in the pretest, but in the posttest participants demonstrated a 
clear understanding. This was also confirmed for the writer during the class 
dialogue with the participants. 

Question ten was a biblically based question referencing the significance of 
spiritual battles and temptations. Participants demonstrated some knowledge 
regarding spiritual battles and temptations. Answers in the posttest proved to 


be much stronger. 
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Question eleven addressed participants understanding of God’s purpose for 
their life. Eight out of twelve did not have an understanding of God’s purpose 
for their life, while four had some knowledge. The same questions asked in 
the post-test demonstrated that all participants were now equipped with the 
tools necessary for discovering their purpose. 

Question twelve was a comparison question. Compare the life of Jesus to the 
participants’ stage of spiritual development. During the pretest none of the 
participants could pinpoint similarities of their spiritual development with 
Jesus. Their responses in the posttest clearly showed the success of the 
training. Participants were able to connect their stage of development with the 
stage of development in the life of Jesus. 

Question thirteen assessed participants service in the local Church. Eight out 
of twelve participants just attend a local church, while four were actively 
involved in ministry in a local church. The same question posed in the posttest 
showed that the eight that were not active in a local church had become more 
passionate about their involvement in the work of the church. 

Question fourteen assessed the participants understanding of what qualifies 
one for service in the local church. All participants demonstrated some 
knowledge of what qualifies one for service in the local church. Their 
responses in the post-test demonstrated that the participants could clearly 
connect their spiritual growth to service in the local church. 

Question fifteen addressed their understanding of their relationship with 


Christ and service to the Church. Ten out of twelve clearly understood that 
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ones relationship with Christ was connected to ones service to the Church. 


This answer became even stronger in the posttest. 


Training Module Outcomes 


The final outcomes of the pretest and posttest reflected favorably as a result of the 
Stages of Faith Development training. The feedback from the participants was 
informative and positive. The outcome of the training exceeded the writer’s expectations. 

The Stages of Faith Development training proved to be an excellent learning 
experience for the writer in that the writer recognized how the stages of spiritual 
development could be further developed. The revelation came as a result of design as 
well as training dialogue with the participants. 

The writer also became acutely aware of several common threads that emerged 
throughout the training. The first commonality was that there was an increased desire for 
a deeper understanding of spiritual growth. The second commonality was that 
participants were eager to continue growing spiritually. The final commonality was that 
participants desired a continued study after training modules were complete. 


The pretest and posttest results can be found in Appendix E and F. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 


As this writer reflects on the experience of the ministry project, an evaluation of 
the overall learning experience and challenge of the doctor of ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary comes to mind. From first enrolling to now concluding the final 
chapter of this document the writer has found this experience to be both challenging and 
rewarding. 

It has been an exciting journey to see The Stages of Faith Development come to 
life. The writer must admit initially having personal reservations about the Doctor of 
Ministry process at United. Those reservations have developed into a deeper appreciation 
for the process of growth and personal transformation that this program has afforded. 

The framing of the spiritual autobiography allowed the writer an opportunity to 
reflect upon the spiritual journey that has lead to this present moment. It was during this 
phase that the writer began to see the birthing of the ministry project as well as reflect on 
the writer’s personal spiritual journey, as seen through the faces of the potential 
participants of the ministry project. 

The writer was also afforded the opportunity to better understand how the context 
of ministry was a unique fit. This juncture is where the infant stage of the ministry model 


began to take shape. During the framing of the context of ministry and reflecting upon the 
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spiritual journey of the writer, a synergy emerged. This allowed the ministry project to 
come into full focus. The writer admits this was an exciting time being able see the 
ministry project come to life. The writer acknowledges reservations during the beginning 
of the Doctoral program, as to weather the ministry project would come to life or not. 
Approaching the close of this program the writer has a deeper appreciation for the overall 
structure of the program. 

During the administration of the ministry project the writer observed an up close 
and personal portrait of the stakeholders. The stakeholders possessed an overwhelming 
excitement to pursue a life in Christ. This reminded the writer of the formative years of 
the writer’s Christian experience. 

The writer discovered that though the stakeholders possessed an excitement to 
pursue Christ, they were unclear of the steps necessary to produce growth as a disciple. 
The stakeholders’ doubt fueled the writer to create this ministry project resulting in a 
clear path for the stakeholders’ growth in Christ. 

The implementation of the training program was administered in a team setting. 
The writer employed the concept set forth by the Action Research theory of utilizing a 
team and engaging the participants in mutual discovery. The writer served as the 
principal facilitator and was assisted by the writer’s wife. 

There was excitement and dialogue from the stakeholders from the very 
beginning. The stakeholders possessed such an enthusiasm that others outside the project 
group expressed an interest to participate. The writer found the fact that the ministry 


project was having such an effect to be very encouraging. 
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As the Stages of Faith Development training continued, it was exciting to see each 
participant’s level of understanding expand. The participants would come to each session 
with questions and a thirst for more knowledge. The participants also assisted the writer 
by sharing ways the ministry project could be further developed. 

As it relates to the finished work of the ministry project, this writer initially felt 
the project was a contribution to the college student population. Since completing the 
project the writer now envisions the ministry project being implemented within the larger 
scope of discipleship development. 

This writer envisions several possibilities for the use of this ministry project. One 
use in particular would be to expand it into a long-term training program. In this program 
each phase would consist of a series of lessons further developing the subject matter of 
that phase. Another use for the project could be to modify it for the purpose of new 
member discipleship in the local church. This would give new believers a clear path for 
the process of spiritual growth. 

The writer also envisions a third possibility, which is to use the training model as 
a systematic tool within the local church. To disciple and prepare persons to become 
involved in leadership and the overall work of the church. The ministry model presents a 
clear process of growth, which will produce healthy adult Christians. 

This project has forced the writer to seriously address the question, “How are we 
growing disciples?” With all of the challenges we face in ministry in this century the 
writer believes this question lies at the core waiting for the larger church community to 
answer. This has forced the writer to address this question critically within the context of 


the writer’s ministry. 


A word of reflection on the life of Jesus as recorded in scripture; “Jesus grew 


both in body and in wisdom, gaining favor with God and people” (Luke 2:52). 
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Dear (Name) 


Greetings in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus the Christ, I pray that this 
letter finds you well. I am writing this letter to invite you to become a part of a very 
exciting yet challenging chapter in my life. I am in the final phases of completing my 
Doctoral program at United Theological Seminary, and I am requesting that you become 
a vital part of my project and assist me with the research aspect of my dissertation. 


I am asking that you would commit to a six week period that will consist of 
classes that will assist me in collecting the necessary research to help me further develop 
my project. The emphasis of my project is on “Empowering College Students to Serve in 
the Local Church.” 


I ask that you would seek God about this and strongly consider being a part of this 
project. It would be a great joy and pleasure to have you participate in this awesome 
chapter of my life. I feel that you will be blessed by the information that will be presented 
during our time together. 


If you accept or decline, I ask that you would contact my administrative assistant, 
Stacy Irish, at 757-627-6802 as soon as possible to inform her of your decision. I thank 


you for your time, and hope to hear from you soon. 


Sincerely, 


Pastor Sheridan D. Nelson 
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Dear Name, 


I greet you in the awesome name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. I pray that 
this letter finds you well. I am writing this letter to ask for your assistance during an 
exciting yet challenging time of my career in ministry. I am currently working on my 
doctoral degree at United Theological Seminary in Dayton Ohio. I am asking for your 
professional guidance and assistance that I may need during my project. The focus of my 
project is on “Empowering College Students for Service in the Local Church.” 


Task that you would give strong consideration to assist me as I strive to complete 
this phase of my dissertation. Your guidance and assistance will greatly be appreciated. 


I would ask that if you agree or disagree, if you would please contact my 
administrative assistant Stacy Irish to let her know of your decision. She can be reached 
at 757-625-6327, Monday — Friday between the hours of 9:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. Thank 
you so much and I pray God’s continual blessings upon you. 


Sincerely, 


Pastor Sheridan D. Nelson 
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1. Rev. Yvonne Dunn, M. Div. 


2. Rev. William Collins 
3. Rev. Anthony Brown 
4. Melissia Artis 

5. Casheba Cannon 

6. Precious Williams 

7. Brenda Bailey 


8. James Artis 
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APPENDIX D 


FORMAT FOR TRAINING SESSIONS 
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I. Class Opening 

II. Opening Activity 

III. Handout 

IV. Biblical Application 
V. Life Application 


VI. Class Summary 
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Dear (Name), 


Thank you so much for agreeing to be a part of my project for the completion of 
my dissertation. I look forward to working with you over the next six weeks. Iam 
grateful that you are willing to sacrifice your time to assist me with this work. 


Below you will a covenant agreement that will be used to help us be accountable 
during this process. I would ask that you would sign the agreement and bring it with you 
on our first scheduled meeting date. If you have a questions please don’t hesitate to 
contact me. 


I agree to commit my time and efforts over 
the next six weeks to be part of the classes, that will allow for the collection of the proper 
data needed for the development of the project. This time will be facilitated by Pastor 
Sheridan D. Nelson. I agree to be open and honest during the time of discussion as to my 
comfort level. I agree to complete all lessons and assignments given during this time. If I 
have any questions or concerns, I will bring them to the attention of Pastor Nelson during 
our time together. If at any time I cannot make a session or complete an assignment I will 
inform Pastor Nelson as soon as possible. I agree to be on time and stay for the duration 
of the sessions. If for any reason I cannot adhere to this, I will let Pastor Nelson know in 
a timely fashion, as to allow him to make the necessary arrangements. 


Signed by on 
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Pretest Survey 


How old are you? 

How long have you been Christian? 

Briefly describe your spiritual journey? 

Who were the people who had the most influence on you becoming a Christian? 

How did you know you had become serious about your relationship with Christ? 
Do you have a clear understanding of your identity in Jesus Christ? 

What factors have attributed to the development of your identity in Christ? 

Can you describe clearly the process of spiritual growth? If so, explain 

Can you describe where you are in the process of your spiritual growth? 


. Do you understand how spiritual battles (tial & temptations) fit into God's will for your life? 
. Do you understand God's purpose for your life? 
. Do you understand the similarities of your spiritual development compared to Jesus? If so, 


explain 


. How are you presently serving in a local Church? 
. Do you understand what qualifies you to serve in the Church? 
. Do you feel there is a direct relationship between your relationship with Christ and your 


service in the local Church? 


Posttest Questions 


Do you have a clearer understanding of you identity in Jesus Christ? Explain 

Can you describe your current stage of spiritual development? 

Can you describe clearly the process of spiritual growth? 

Do you understand how spiritual battles and temptations work in your life? Explain 

Do you understand the similarities of your spiritual development compared to Jesus? 
Explain 

Do you understand how serving in the local church is a sign of spiritual maturity? Explain 
Do you better understand your own spiritual Journey? Explain 

What do you feel is your next step in determining God's purpose for your life? 

Are going to strive to become involved in a local church? If so what areas do you want to 
serve in? 

Did you find this course of study helpful for your spiritual growth and 

development? 
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STARTING POINT 


Objective: The objective is to introduce the first phase of the life of Jesus and relate it to the 
lives of each college student. The student will participate in hands on activities and engage in a 
biblical study to assist them with the practical application of the first phase of the lesson. 


Opening: The student will be introduced to the lesson that they will participate in. The 
instructor will give an introduction to the first phase of the study and the importance of how it 
relates to their present relationship with God. 


Opening Activity: The student will be shown various baby items and will be asked why they are 
important to the life of an infant. (Ex. diaper, food, spoon, soft shoes) The activity will 
encourage the student to discuss what is needed at the infancy stage and why certain items are 
needed during the infancy stage. 


Handout: Levels of Growth (description of spiritual growth) 


Biblical Application: The instructor will introduce the student to the scripture text for the 
lesson, here is where the student will look and closely see the beginning phase of Jesus. As they 
see the starting point of Jesus, this should cause them to examine whether or not this is the 
phase they find themselves in, or they will recall what is was like when they were in this phase. 
The instructor will discuss with the student that if they are in this present phase that is perfectly 
fine and it is a very crucial stage in the development of a believer. 


Life Application: The instructor will relate the scriptures discussed to basic everyday life 
experiences, experiences that you go through and there significance during the starting point. 
The student will share their personal experiences as it relates to this phase. The student will ask 
any questions and get clarification on anything they maybe unclear on. 


Summary/Closing: The instructor will review what was discussed and answer any questions the 
student may have. The student will then be asked a series of questions that will assist them as 
they continue this study. The focus of these questions will be to have the student examine 
“Where they are.” This question becomes important because it causes the student to examine 
their life and where they are in relationship with God and how they go through the same stages 
of development as Jesus. 
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Turning Point 


Objective: The student will be introduced to the second phase of the life of Jesus and how it relates to the 
development of their personal walk with Jesus. The student will participate in activities, discussions and 
biblical study to assist them with the practical application of the second phase of this lesson. 


Opening: The student will be given an overview of the lesson for the second phase which is the “Tuming 
Point.” The instructor will briefly review the first phase and explain how the second phase is the next step 
in developing their relationship with God. 


Opening Activity: The students will be put into groups and will be given an item. Each group will 
receive a different item as it relates to a toddler and young child. Each group will have to write about 
why each item is important to the life of a toddler or child. This will be the activity that facilitates the 
discussion of once you move beyond infancy; you need different things to assist in your 
development. However you still need the assistance and guidance of adults. 


Handout: The student will refer to the handout on the levels of growth (given out during phase 1) 
and will examine the next level which is that of a "child." The aspects of this level. are dealt with 
through a spiritual basis. It is at this level that we are in need of teaching and discipline. 

This will assist the instructor and the student with moving into the biblical lesson. 


Biblical Application: The instructor will introduce the student to Matthew 3:13. The student will 
closely examine the stage in which Jesus begins to make the initial steps toward public ministry. It is 
also at this stage where he begins to follow the pathway of John the Baptist. The student will see with 
the assistance of the instructor that Jesus is still not totally independent and is still in need of guidance 
and direction. After reviewing this passage this will cause the student to examine yet again there 


present stage. 


Life Application: The instructor will discuss with the student ways to identify if they are in this 
present stage by life experiences. The instructor will share with the student the importance of this 
development stage, how they mature at this level and how they can begin to prepare for the next 
phase. During this discussion the student will share from their own personal life experiences. 


Summary/Closing: The instructor will review the lesson and summarize what has been discussed. It 
is at this tune in which the student may answer any questions or discuss any concerns they may have. 
During this time the student will have to answer several questions, which will allow them the 
opportunity to examine their lives and if they are currently in this stage. The instructor will review 
with the student that this continues to show that we develop in the same stages just as Jesus did. 
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Place of Contemplation 


Objective: The objective will be to introduce the student to the third phase of the life of 
Jesus and how it relates to their present relationship with Jesus. The student will participate 
in activities, biblical study, and whole group discussion which will assist the student with the 
practical application of phase three. 


Opening: The student will be given an overview of the third phase which is "The place of 
contemplation" It is here that we find Jesus in the wilderness. The instructor will briefly discuss 
how the student will be able to see how it relates to their personal development. 


Opening Activity: The student will be given different scenarios in which they will have to act 
out the given scenario, The scenarios will have the student make decisions on how to handle 

"tempting situations”, and how do you go about making the decision. For example it’s Friday 
night your friends are getting ready to go to the hottest club in the area, and a well known artist 
will be there, what do you do? 

There will be about 3-4 different scenarios that the group will go through. 


Handout/Transition: The instructor will conclude the discussion and wrap up the opening 
activity. The instructor will then refer to the handout they were given in lesson one of the 
different levels of Growth. The instructor will focus on the adolescent level which is 
where one begins to take on responsibility. This will assist the instructor with transitioning 
into the biblical lesson. 


Biblical Application: The instructor will introduce the student to Luke 4:16-22. The instructor 
and the student will closely examine the phase in which Jesus is in the wilderness. In this 
passage the instructor will point out how Jesus faced temptation during the wilderness 
experience, and how he was tempted in everyway by the devil. The instructor will also focus on 
the fact that although Jesus was tempted in every way by the devil, he did not give in to the 
temptation. He stood on the word of God and did not give in. The student will see that just as 
Jesus was faced with temptation and struggled, they too will face temptations and struggle as 
they strive to have a relationship with God. They will also be challenged like Jesus but just as 
Jesus stood on the word and did not yield temptation they can also refrain from the temptation. 


Life Application: The instructor will review with the student ways to identify if they are 
presently at this stage. The student will identify with their own lives and examine if they are at 
this point of contemplation just as Jesus was. The instructor will help the student understand that 
this phase is also very important in the development stage of a believer. The instructor will 
emphasize that temptation and testing fits into the ultimate plan that God has for their life, just as 
it aided in Jesus' development it aides in the development of individuals striving to do the will 
of God. 


Summary/Closing: The instructor will summarize and review the lesson that was discussed; the 
student will also ask questions and get clarification on anything they are unsure of. 
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Transition into Authenticity 


Objective: The objective is to introduce the student to the fourth phase of the life of Jesus, and 
how it relates to the development of their personal walk. The student will participate in activities, 
discussions and biblical application to assist the student with the practical application of this 
phase. 


Opening: The instructor will introduce the student to the fourth lesson which is "Transition into 
Authenticity"- when Jesus announces his call and understands what he is called to do. 


Opening Activity: The student will participate in an activity in which they will be given various 
items and will have to explain what the item is and what their function is. The student will also 
explain that these items are important because they perform a specific function and that's all they 
are expected to do. This activity will assist with the discussion of understanding that just as the 
items have a specific purpose, we also have a purpose and we have to operate in that purpose 
just as Jesus did. 


Handout: The instructor will refer to the handout given at lesson one and will call the student’s 
attention to the fourth level of growth which is the adult stage. This will assist the 
instructor with transitioning into the biblical application. 


Biblical Application: The instructor will introduce the student to Luke 4:16-22, and will closely 
examine how Jesus Transitions into Authenticity. It is here that Jesus announces his call and 
becomes comfortable with who he is and what he is called to do. He also becomes confident and 
sure of whom he is to minister to. The student will see that once you understand what you are 
called to, you then become comfortable, confident and share what you have been called to do, 
just as Jesus does in this passage. 


Life Application: The instructor will assist the student with ways in which they can identify 
whether or not they are in this phase. The student will gain knowledge in how they become 
comfortable with the will that God has for them and how they prepare to operate in the will that 
God has designed especially for them. The instructor will help the student understand that there 
are various ways in which they are called, it's just important to recognize and become 
comfortable with what God has called them to. 


Summary/Closing: The instructor will review the lesson with the student and answer any 
questions they may have. The instructor will explain that this too is a very crucial stage in the 
development of a believer and one that takes time. The instructor will explain that this stage can 
be quite difficult and yet frustrating for a believer especially when it comes to understanding the 
complete will of God for their lives. The student will answer questions that will assist them with 
determining if they are in this stage and how to develop through this stage. The instructor will 
emphasize that these stages continue to show us that we develop in phases just as Jesus did. 


APPENDIX H 
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